Introduction

Ibn Batata's travels are likewise of immense
interest and importance, but they have, for some
reason or other, not attracted a tithe of the
attention which Marco Polo's book obtained.
His travels, which began in 1325, lasted twenty-
four years; by the end of 1334 he had visited
Alexandria (travelling across Africa from Tan-
giers), Palestine, Syria, Arabia, Quiloa (south of
Zanzibar on the East coast of Africa), Ormuz,
Mecca, Asia Minor, Theodosia (on the Black
Sea), part of lower Russia, Constantinople,
Khorasan, Cabul, and Delhi. At Delhi he
stayed eight years, till in 1342 he was sent by
Mohammed Taghlak on an embassy to China.
On his way thither he visited Calicut, Honawar,
Ceylon, the Maldives, Bengal and Sumatra. On
returning from China, he travelled home by
way/of Baghdad, Damascus and Jerusalem to
Fez, which he reached in 1349. ^n Batuta is
fully entitled to a place among the great Asiatic
travellers, and it is astonishing that he has not
attracted more attention, His account is valu-
able, apart from the information it contains on
the condition of India under Mohammed
Taghlak, as exhibiting the wide extent of the
Arab commercial intercourse with the East
prior to its partial demolition by the growth of
the Ottoman power, and its final destruction by
the Portuguese discovery of a sea route to India.

The remaining travellers who helped still fur-
ther to initiate the Western world into the
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